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The Early Beginnings of Tippera History 


Discovering the Arrival of the Tipperas in Tripura 


Rupak Debnath* 


Abstract: Sieving historical events from myths and tales of a commissioned chronicle of kings is a 
challenge. The narration in the Rajmala or ‘Chronicle of the Tippera Kings’ of events that occurred 
before the 15th century does not match with what oral traditions of communities other than Tippera 
cherish about the migration of the Tipperas and the founding of a kingdom in the northern part of 
present-day Tripura. The linguistic history of the Tipperas also contradicts the claims the Rajmala 
makes about the origins of the tribe. This paper focuses on the southward migration of the Tipperas 
from the Ti Lao or Brahmaputra Valley in the 14th century. It compares what the Rajmala mentions 
on this subject with what is briefly recounted in the oral lore of a subjugated tribe and uses linguistic 
evidence to piece together how a Mongoloid tribe came to Tripura and built a kingdom here. 


Keywords: Tippera, Rajmala, migration, history, oral traditions 


Introduction 


It is hard to say how a scribe writing in a Bodo-Garo language in the late 15th century would have 
described the new kingdom of Tippera. The early Tibeto-Burman speaking tribes that migrated to 
Northeast India did not have an alphabet to record their journeys like the more advanced Tai- 
Ahoms who came after them. They had endured long and arduous travels to settle in the lands 
around the Ti Lao, which had plentiful forests, sunshine, rain, and many tributary streams. Sadly, 
we may never know much about these migrants, as old stories are lost in time and forgotten by 
their descendants. Sometime after the Tipperas had developed a centralised political system, one 
of their kings commissioned two Bengali scribes to create a chronology of Tippera rulers from 
legendary times to his day. By then, Hinduism had also reached Tripura and converted the royal 
family, nobles, and many of the Tipperas to a new faith. They learned to worship new gods and 
honour heroes unknown to the legends known before. The Tippera royal chronicle, known as the 
Rajmala, does not accurately depict the myths and legends of the Tippera people, especially from 
periods before its composition. The Hinduised Tippera royal house viewed their pre-Hindu past 
as primitive and sought to transform their less glorious history into a more glorious one. Although 
their legends may have included more human-like gods who were tribal chiefs and lived ordinary 
lives, the chronological account places mythical figures, heroes, and demons of Hindu myths in 
positions of honour. Some imaginary Tippera princes are also described as sons and brothers of 
legendary kings or rulers of early Indian kingdoms. While the historical part of the chronicle is 
longer, the legendary part is sometimes long, repetitive, and tedious. Tippera tradition does not 
remember who their ancestors were or where they came from. However, there is material from 
non-Tippera sources, which, when combined with linguistic evidence, has helped determine when 
the Rajmala becomes pro-historical. 


This paper focuses on where legends begin to thin out from the Tippera chronicle. At this point 
of the narrative, we have a Tippera chieftain, not an Indian Hindu king, who leads his people 
through the North Cachar Hills to what is now Tipaimukh, where he subdues some Old Kuki 
tribes and brings them to the land where a new kingdom was to be founded. The two scribes on 
the royal commission likely relied on consultants who still remembered this event, which had 
taken place less than a century before a Tippera king minted the first silver coins with his name 
inscribed on them. However, the consultants had likely substantially changed the story to fit it 
into a Hinduised narrative rather than closely relate to the scribes of the original event. 


Previous literature and the present study 


The Tipperas are of Mongoloid origin and speak a Tibeto-Burman language (Grierson 1903a:1 
and 1903b:20; Chatterji 1974:130-31). Most who have written about their ethnicity and language 
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have either repeatedly cited the sources in brackets or not cited anyone. It would be pointless to 
list over fifty such works which provide the exact details; they would make the list of cited works 
long but less impressive. There is virtually no relevant material on the history of the Tipperas 
before the 15th century. The chronological narratives of the Tippera kings before the particular 
century just mentioned are based on what the Rajmala recounts (see Sen 2003, Part I; Singha 
2017:35-40). These accounts are either purely Bengali prose rendering or rough English 
translations of verses from the same source. Singha’s Rajmala ba Tripurar Itihas (Rajmala or 
the History of Tripura), first published in 1896, is in Bengali and remains among the best prose 
renderings and commentaries on the chronicle. The work is also notable in that the author raises 
doubts about the Rajmala’s version of Tippera ethnicity and the exonym the plains people use for 
Tipperas (see Singha 2017:2, 32, 34-35). When Chatterji 1974:131) described the Rajmala as ‘full 
of romantic tales’, he was probably also referring to the section of the narrative devoted to the 
genealogical descent of Tippera kings from legendary figures in Hindu mythology. Available 
numismatic evidence (see Singh 1999; Bose (Rhodes and Bose) 2019) goes back to the 15th 
century, a point from which the Rajmala tends to become historically reasonably accurate. 


As for written documents indicating when the formation of the Tippera kingdom began, they 
have yet to be found. By chance, the author of the present study came across an oral tradition 
among the Halams, especially the Ranglongs of North Tripura, which eventually helped him to 
postulate when the Tipperas migrated to the land that now bears their name. This story, 
recounted in a subsequent section, was first published in a socio-anthropological study of the 
highland tribes of Tripura and the Chittagong Hill Tracts (Debnath 2010:15). The idea, however, 
required further exploration, and the opportunity arose when the Manuscript Conservation 
Centre at Tripura University invited the author to talk on a topic related to how the history of the 
Tripura was reflected in manuscripts on January 19, 2012. A presentation was made with an 
apology that the author’s findings were still embryonic and that further research would be 
required. The same lecture was given again on request at the Tripura History Congress on April 7, 
2013, at the Sukanta Academy in Agartala. Linguistic evidence had to be found to support the 
conclusions, and the opportunity opened up when the author undertook two related projects: one 
to trace the origin and development of Kokborok and the other to reconstruct the Bodo-Garo- 
Koch mesolanguage. This latter work (Debnath 2014a) allowed him to interact with communities 
that were the closest ethnic relatives of the Tipperas and spoke languages genetically related to 
them. Hopefully, this paper, ‘The Early Beginnings of Tippera History: Discovering the Arrival of 
the Tipperas in Tripura’ will compensate for the shortcomings of its previous draft versions. 


The Tipperas in the Ti Lao Valley 


If someone asks who the Tipperas we are dealing with here in this paper are, the most 
straightforward answer would be that they are from Tripura, which used to be an independent 
kingdom but is now one of the few states of Northeast India. Further discussion on the topic 
would reveal that they are of Mongoloid ancestry and speak a Tibeto-Burman language. They are 
ethnically and linguistically related to the Bodo, Garo, Koch, Tiwa, Rabha, and Dimasa, with the 
Dimasa being their closest relatives. When asked about himself, a Tippera claims to be Borok or 
Borok-sa. The term Borok-sa roughly translates to ‘man; human’, with the ending -sa adding the 
meaning of ‘child; offspring’ (Debnath 2014a:101) to borok ‘people; community’ (ibid:98fn). 
Although Borok or Borok-sa is a new fad for ethnic and political purposes, Twipra or Twipra-sa 
is the older identity tag that has been Sanskritised to Tripura to signify the kingdom and Tripuri 
to refer to the people. Twipra can also refer to the language they speak. For over a century, the 
term “Kokborok’ has been commonly used to mean the Tippera language (cf. Debnath 2014b:11). 


The Rajmala is the official historical record of the Tippera Kingdom. Two Bengali-Hindu 
pundits, SukreSwar and Vaneswar, wrote the work in Middle Bengali in the early 15th century. 
This version, though frequently mentioned, is unavailable, perhaps lost or left to decay when the 
expanded version was prepared, as believed, during the reign of Amar Manikya (1577-86). The 
chronicle traces the genealogy of Tippera kings back to Hindu myths. However, the work does not 
offer a complete picture of the past. The ancient Tipperas were not literate, and neither were the 
other Bodo-Garo-Koch tribes: they did not possess writing like the Tai-Ahoms who came a few 
centuries after them. They did not write about themselves, their tribal chieftains, their brave 
heroes, or the gods who guided their chieftains to the Ti Lao or Brahmaputra Valley. 
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It is difficult to determine conclusively when the ancestors of the present-day Tippera and 
their allied tribes settled in the Brahmaputra Valley due to insufficient written records and oral 
traditions. Space constraints of this paper impose restrictions on discussing events before the 8th 
century CE, and there needs to be more room to dwell extensively on the developments between 
the 8th and 14th centuries. A quick summary should suffice for now. After analysing the linguistic 
distribution and migration patterns of the Bodo-Garo-Koch tribes, the author hypothesised that 
in the 8th century, their ancestors had travelled from Kachin, north Myanmar, through the 
Hukong Valley and the Patkoi Hills, covering hundreds of miles before settling in that part of the 
Ti Lao Valley where the river begins to curve west (cf. Debnath 2014b:12-16). The name “Ti Lao’ 
(written œ w* in the Tai-Ahom script), as we find in an early chapter of the Ahom Buranji (cf. 
Barua 1985:46), is of Bodo-Garo-Koch origin, and the Dimasa calls the river Di Lao ~ Di Lau. 
While the early tribes in the region did not make a single nation, and there were petty ethnic 
rivalries among them, they coexisted harmoniously for many centuries. However, their control 
over the valley was challenged by the arrival of other tribes in the region towards the end of the 
first millennium CE. Overcrowding then led to ethnic conflicts with those who arrived more 
recently. Rivalries within the Bodo-Garo-Koch tribes further intensified the situation. As a result, 
the Garo and Koch moved west, while the Deuri and Moran settled in the north. During this 
period, stories of migrations from one side to the other side of the Brahmaputra River began 
appearing. However, some storytellers confused the directions in their tales, including a told story 
among the Garo (cf. Playfair 1909:8ff). Unfortunately, only recent movements of these tribes are 
recorded, and some have tried to draw conclusions based on incomplete information. The 
Dimasas chose to stay in places around their original settlement, east of the Garos. Their territory 
stretched from the east of the Ti Lao to the borders of the Naga territory. The capital of the 
Dimasas was located in Dimapur. ‘Dimasa’ translates to ‘children of the great river’ in English. 


The Tippera chiefs had probably regarded the Dimasa kings as overlords at one point, and it is 
likely that their men also served as mercenaries when the Dimasas went to war. Nevertheless, due 
to severe internal strife, which the Dimasa and Tippera royal chronicles recount differently, the 
Tipperas withdrew altogether from the Brahmaputra Valley. 


From the Ti Lao Valley to Tripura: Migration legends 


A Dimasa tale tells how the Dimasas and Tipperas, who were once together like brothers, 
broke up, with the latter undertaking a journey from the Ti Lao (Brahmaputra) Valley in a 
southerly direction. The account retold here is broadly similar to the existing versions (N.K. 
Barman 2007:63-64 and U.C. Barman 2012:69-72) of the Dimasa-Tippera separation. 


Among the many sons of Trilochan, who was king at Dobak, were Dakshin and Drikadhvaj. 
Drikadhvaj was the oldest, and most nobles agreed that it was appropriate for him to receive 
the kingdom after Trilochan. But Dakshin, a year younger than Drikadhvaj, was the king’s 
favourite son. Both sons wanted to become king, and their rivalry grew more and more intense 
as their father aged. They fought, brawled and were always eager for more fights and brawls. 
Some of the king’s advisers even suggested that it was better to divide the kingdom into two 
parts and give each brother his share to rule. Not wishing to see a divided kingdom, Trilochan 
then begged Ronsaidi (or Ranachandi in Bengali), the guardian deity, to put the two sons to the 
test to decide who should be the king after him. 


One day, Trilochan told the two brothers that Ronsaidi had appeared in his dream and said 
she would be there on the riverbank, disguised as a snake. Whoever caught the snake would 
inherit the throne. The next day, Drikadhvaj woke up very early and hastened to the riverbank, 
where he found the serpent, which, seeing him, began to slither away quickly. Drikadhvaj ran 
after the snake and managed to grab it by the tail before it could disappear between the rocks. 
No sooner had he caught it than it turned into a sword the like of which no one had seen 
before. When Dakshin got there, he saw the majestic sword. With his quick wit, he 
immediately understood what had happened. He fell upon his brother and tried to take the 
sword. A desperate struggle ensued, the sword broke into two, and poor Dakshin was left 
holding only its hilt. Hearing how the two brothers performed in the test, the old king decided 
that Drikadhvaj should receive the kingdom. 


Feeling utterly humiliated, Dakshin left the palace, bringing the hilt of the broken sword 
and a retinue of faithful followers with him. They arrived at the Langklang (Kapili) River, 
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where they camped on its bank. Trilochan was sad and sorrowful and did not want to eat or 
rest until he heard from his son. Drikadhvaj, therefore, sent search parties with platoon 
commanders to the east and west, north and south of the kingdom, and he marched with the 
one going in the direction of the Langklang. Some of Dakshin’s men were scouting for possible 
dangers in the area surrounding the camp when they espied what appeared to them an army 
coming towards them. They broke the news to the prince, who mistakenly interpreted it as a 
pursuit to capture him. He ordered his men to pack up immediately and destroy the camp. 
That evening a thunderstorm hit the land and raged through the night. Some say the gods the 
prince brought with him from Dobak stoked the storm as he prayed to them for his safety and 
that of his men. When Drikadhvaj and his men arrived at the scene around noon the next day, 
they saw traces of the destroyed camp, but the storm had devastated the surrounding forest so 
severely that it was impossible to tell in which direction Dakshin had gone. 


Years later, travellers from the south told the people of Dobak that Dakshin had become 
king of Telisipha on the Kolongma. By then, Trilochan had passed away, and Drikadhvaj had 
become the new king of the Dimasas. 


In the Rajmala, we are told that Trilochan, the king of Tippera, had married a Dimasa princess 
and had twelve sons with her. Drikpati was the oldest, and Dakshin was born after him. One 
became the Dimasa king and the other the king of the Tipperas (see Sen 2003, I:34-38 and Singha 
2017:37). Interestingly, the Rajmala does not know the word ‘Dimasa’; instead, we find the 
Dimasa king referred to as Kacharpati ‘the Lord of Cachar’ or ‘King of the Kacharis’. The 
hydronym ‘Kolongma’ becomes ‘Kholongma’ in the same account. Singha (ibid), however, refers 
to the same river by its more familiar name, Barabakra, which is now simplified to Barak in its 
official mentions. The following paragraphs retell the tale of the two brothers who had a bitter 
quarrel and went their separate ways. 


Drikpati, son of Trilochan by a Dimasa Princess, was adopted by his grandfather, the old king 
of the Dimasa, to become king after him. And so Trilochan, son of Tripur, who was the lord 
over Tribeg, believed that his second son Dakshin should be the heir to the Tippera throne. 
When Trilochan passed away after ruling the land for 120 years, Dakshin became the king of 
Tribeg, as his father had wished. However, when the Dimasa King learned what had come to 
pass, he immediately sent a messenger south with the word for his younger brother Dakshin to 
abdicate their father’s throne as he was the eldest son and rightful heir. Dakshin was very 
upset but politely sent back this reply: ‘Our grandfather adopted you and made you heir to the 
Dimasa throne; you, therefore, have no right to our father’s kingdom. Our devoted father, may 
he live long, had made me his successor, so it seems right that I alone should be the rightful 
heir of all that was his.’ 


This response angered Drikpati, and he sent a call to arms to all Dimasa chiefs. Soon a large 
number of troops, several thousand men with swords and spears, were mustered, and they 
marched towards Tribeg. The two brothers had not seen each other for a long time; yet, there 
was no love lost between them. Soon the two armies began to fight. For seven days, they 
fought. It was a fierce battle, with a great massacre on both sides. The losses suffered by the 
men of Tribeg were huge, and Dakshin was forced to retreat. He headed for the Kholongma. 
Many Tippera chieftains also left the place with their men, fearing the massacre, but those who 
remained quickly made peace and accepted Drikpati as king. Then having settled there on the 
Kholongma, Dakshin established his new capital. He had wanted to bring the fourteen gods of 
his ancestors with him, but in the frantic flight, he had only managed to bring their heads. 


According to the Rajmala, Dakshin settled among the Langrongs (a corruption of the 
ethnonym ‘Ranglong’) and other Kuki tribes, eventually becoming their king. The chronicle also 
details the borders of the ancient Tippera kingdom, which allegedly extended from Tuirong (Tui- 
ruong) in the north to Roshang (Arakan) in the south and from Koch-Banga (Koch-Bihar?) in the 
west to Mekhli (Manipur) in the east. The Tui-ruong, which is the Kuki-Chin name of the Barak 
River, merges with the Tui-vai at Tipaimukh (Ruong le Vai suo), a site identified by the 
Ranglongs as a place they used to live in the past. 

The oral tradition of the Halams, especially Ranglongs mentions the arrival of the Tipperas in 
the Tui-vai region and the domination they established over the lands of the Old Kukis. Ethnically 
and linguistically related to the Old Kukis, the Halam tribes commonly refer to themselves as Mi 
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Riam (or Mi Hriam). In one of their stories, the Ranglongs relate that when the Mi Riams lived in 
the Tui-vai region, they had a Riam-reng (which translates as ‘king of the Mi Riam’) who was so 
enamoured with the physical beauty of his daughter that he lost his appetite and could neither eat 
nor sleep. Soon, the people he led found out. They started insulting him, and his advisors avoided 
him like the plague. Feeling deeply ashamed, the king decided to end his life by jumping into the 
Tui-vai. However, something miraculous happened as he fell from the cliff: he turned into a rock. 
This spot was later named Tamlung or ‘the Jumping Rock’: it lies east of Senbawm, near the 
Manipur border. His crown fell into the River Tui-vai, and the current carried it away. A Tippera 
chief (or Vai rengte ‘the little king of the Vai’) picked it up and placed it on his head. Without a 
king, the Riams of Tipaimukh accepted the Tippera chief as their new king and followed him 
to Rengpui ram (‘the land of the great king’), the Halam name for Tripura. 


Events leading to the migration of Tipperas 


Nothing is known of the migration of the Tipperas before the one just mentioned. What we do 
know is that there were large waves of migration that brought the Tibeto-Burman tribes, which 
included the ancestors of the Tipperas, to southwestern China. In Shyi 116, the Han chronicler 
Sima Qian wrote that the Xinan-yi or ‘southwestern barbarians’ inhabited southwestern China for 
most of the Han period (206 BCE — 220 CE). The term Xinan-yi refers collectively to Tibeto- 
Burmans, who were then socially and intellectually inferior to the Han Chinese (see Ping 
2006:540). These tribes, also known as Qiang or Quanrong, are mentioned earlier in connection 
with the fall of the Shang Dynasty in 1047 or 1045 BCE. They are said to have helped the Western 
Zhou in this regard. For most of the Spring and Autumn Period (770-481 BCE), the Tibeto- 
Burmans inhabited the upper course of the Yellow River (Hwang-Ho). The complete mayhem that 
broke out in 481 or 476 BCE with the collapse of the Eastern Zhou Dynasty precipitated their 
mass exodus from their ancestral homeland. To add to their misfortunes, they suffered relentless 
assaults from the Later Zhous. After surviving appalling hardships, the Tibeto-Burmans reached 
southwestern China, settling across a vast region, which today forms the provinces of Sichuan, 
Yunan, Guizhou, and Guangxi (see Watson 1961: 295; Ping 2006: 540-41; Debnath 2010:35-36). 


Between the 7th and 8th centuries, the ancestors of the Tipperas and their allied tribes briefly 
lived in present-day Kachin State (in north Myanmar) before continuing their journey to the Ti 
Lao Valley. The reasons for their departure from southwest China and their short stay in Kachin 
remain a mystery. Unlike the Shans, who carefully maintained and periodically updated their 
chronicles, the Tibeto-Burmans have long remained an unlettered race. However, some Tibeto- 
Burman groups like the Kuki-Chin tribes, who have always cherished their oral traditions, 
including their many tales of migration stories, retained in their collective memory all the 
hardships their ancestors endured on their arduous journey from China to the Chin Hills in 
Myanmar, then from the Chin Hills to Mizoram, North Cachar Hills, and Tripura (cf. Debnath 
2010:36-47).The challenges that beset us when we turn to the oral traditions of the Bodo-Garo- 
Koch groups have been previously noted. Going back in time, the Ahom Burunji mentions some 
of these tribes shortly after Chaolung Sukapha became King of Mung dun chun kham (the Ahom 
name of Assam). According to the oral traditions of the Riams or Halams, sometime after their 
settlement in Khulpui or Khurpuitabum, which can be identified with the present-day Kachin 
State, north Myanmar, the Bak or Awk (i.e. Kachins) arrived in large numbers, compelling them 
to migrate south into the Chin Hills (Debnath 2010:40-42). Linguistically, the Kachin language is 
related to Barish or the Bodo-Garo-Koch languages; ethnically, they must all have once belonged 
to one of the ancient tribes that formed the Xinan-yi. Kachins and their Bodo-Garo-Koch relatives 
lived in harmony for a time; however, ethnic tensions grew due to the former's attempts to control 
land and natural resources, ultimately forcing the latter to leave the Kachin State permanently. 


The chroniclers recording the history of the Dimasas and Tipperas had little idea of the 
hardships the Tibeto-Burman tribes endured on the long journey from their original home on the 
Yellow River to the Ti Lao Valley. They cared little for tribal myths, legends, and customs. Their 
tribal lords had recently embraced Hinduism: they had begun building temples for Hindu gods 
and giving lavish gifts to priests and pundits. Any association with Hinduism was considered 
glorious; after all, it represented to them a civilisation far superior to that known to their 
ancestors. The Tippera ruler, who employed the two chroniclers, probably knew the names of 
some of his ancestors; he may have also had a vague idea of the southward migration of the 
Tipperas from the Ti Lao Valley to Tipaimukh. As for events before reaching the Ti Lao Valley, the 
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Tipperas, like their Dimasa cousins, did not remember the lands their ancestors had passed 
through or the rivers they had crossed to get from one country to another. What they learned 
from the pundits, however, was that all Hindu kings claimed direct descent from the gods and 
heroes of Hindu myth and legend, and so they asked the chroniclers or were advised by their 
priests to do the same. The two chroniclers then prepared a long genealogy of the royal family 
dating back to Mahabharata times when a powerful dynasty ruled Hastinapura. This work must 
have delighted their Tippera lord. Like the Tipperas, the Tai-Ahoms had converted to Hinduism, 
but because they revised and updated their chronicles, the ancient past is still known to us, and 
we can go back to when Khun-lai and Khun-lung ruled a land in the far east of India. The Ahom 
kings were direct descendants of Khun-lai and Khun-lung. 


The endonyms for some of the Bodo-Garo-Koch tribes are related to the Ti Lao or the places 
their ancestors had settled on reaching Northeast India. Before Ahom expansion in the Ti Lao (or 
Brahmaputra) Valley, the tribes seem to have enjoyed relative peace. There were ethnic rivalries 
between groups like the Chutias and Dimasas, the Dimasas and Tipperas, but there were probably 
no battles as bloody as those when the Ahoms began subjugating the Chutias and then the 
Dimasas. The account of a great massacre in Tribeg during the battle between Drikpati and 
Dakshin in the Rajmala (see Sen 2003, I:37) is a figment of the chroniclers’ imagination. If we 
omit some details from the separate versions of the Dimasa-Tippera relationship, we can imagine 
a scenario like this: two allied tribes develop a hostile relationship over control of land and 
resources; the rivalry becomes so intense that the less dominant group, ‘the Younger Brother's 
Group’, leaves the conflict area to establish an independent kingdom elsewhere. 


The Tipperas: their first kings and kingdom 


In the mid-13th century, the Turkish ruler of Bengal is believed to have invaded Tippera, but 
King Chengthum Pha repelled the invasion (see Singha 2017:39; Chatterji 1974:131-32). However, 
there is no compelling evidence to support this claim. At that point in time, the Dimasa chronicle 
suggests that the Tipperas were still far north of the kingdom they would eventually establish and 
had yet to settle at the confluence of the three rivers in Tipaimukh. The legendary Trilochan is 
said to have ruled between the late 14th and early 15th centuries (see U.C. Barman 2012:30, 69), 
but again without any evidence to support the claim. We should go back a hundred years to the 
end of the 13th century when, according to local tradition, the Dimasa kings held their court in 
Dobak. According to the Tippera chronicle, the same Trilochan lived several hundred years 
earlier: between him and King Ratna Manikya, who minted the first silver coins in 1464 (cf. Bose 
(Rhodes and Bose) 2019:8), there are ninety-odd names (see Singha 2017:26-27). What is 
interesting, though, is that despite looking at the past through the Hindu lens and creating a 
genealogy of kings tracing back to Aryan princes, many of whom lived only in myth, we find some 
names on the list that are not Indo-Aryan. Consider, for example, the five kings who are said to 
have ruled the Tipperas before Ratna Manikya. Travelling back in time from where Dangar Pha, 
identified as Ratna Manikya’s father, stands, we have Khichang Pha, Achang Pha, Chengthum Pha 
and Cheng Pha preceding him as kings. 


The Rajmala also tells us that before Prince Ratna got the title ‘Manikya’, he was called Ratna 
Pha (cf. Singha 2017:42-44). Those familiar with the Tipperas’ naming conventions would know 
this information is incorrect. ‘Pha’ refers to ‘father’. If a Tippera (nick)name ends in ‘Pha’, it 
simply means that the person with such a name is ‘someone’s father’. Ratna Manikya’s birth name 
cannot have been Ratna Pha; it must have been Dangar since his father's nickname was Dangar 
Pha. Similarly, if asked what was the birth name of Ratna Manikya’s father, the honest answer 
would be Khichang, but since he was Dangar’s father, he was also called Dangar Pha. Listed in 
ascending order from Ratna Manikya, the names of Tippera rulers would be as follows: 


Birth name Nickname Regnal name 
--- Cheng Pha --- 
Cheng Chengthum Pha --- 
Chengthum Achang Pha --- 
Achang Khichang Pha --- 
Khichang Dangar Pha --- 


Dangar --- Ratna Manikya 
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Five kings before Dangar, aka Ratna Manikya, are mentioned only by their nicknames; none 
has a regnal name. A similar way of knowing someone by their nickname is also common among 
the Dimasas. A Dimasa king known by the nickname of Khoropha or Ladapha (cf. Rhodes 
1986:150) was probably the first to use a regnal name; he chose to be known as Viravijaya 
Narayana when he acceded to the throne in 1520. 


One of the immediate ancestors of Dangar alias Ratna Manikya had led the Tipperas from the 
Tui-vai region to the northern parts of Tripura and founded the Tippera kingdom there. It would 
not be historically inaccurate to say that Ratna Manikya was one of the early kings of Tipperas 
and probably the first to wield absolute authority. Numismatic evidence conclusively shows that 
he reigned from 1464 to 1489, although the Rajmala mentions him as an early 14th-century ruler 
(cf. Singha 2017:45). Before Ratna Manikya became king, political power may not have been 
solely concentrated in the monarch’s hands, and influential members of the ruling family 
probably had some control over the decision-making mechanism. What Ratna Manikya did was to 
hitch his wagon to the nearest star. Seeing that the coronation of a new king was imminent, he 
turned to the Sultan of Bengal, who was likely Rukn-al-din Barbak Shah at the time, for military 
support to overthrow all his seventeen brothers, all vying for the same throne (see also Sinha 
2017:43 and Bose (Rhodes and Bose) 2019:9). If Ratna Manikya had failed to muster military 
support, these brothers would probably have gone to rule the Tipperas either as a sovereign group 
or as individual provincial heads. However, the gods, both the tribal gods of his ancestors and the 
new Hindu gods, had already conspired to shape Ratna Manikya’s destiny. With the Sultan’s help, 
he subdued his brothers, made them pledge loyalty, and assumed full authority as monarch. On 
Ratna Manikya’s coins, the gods of his ancestors do not have physical forms; instead, we find a 
series of fourteen vertical lines intersecting a parabola or open curve resembling a garland (cf. 
Bose (Rhodes and Bose) 2019:9). One of the Hindu gods mentioned in the legends of the coins is 
Narayana or Narasimha, depicted as a dragon with a human face (ibid: 10). 


Postscript 


The Rajmala tells us that Pratap Manikya succeeded Ratna Manikya. However, a single 
quarter tanka Pratap Manikya allegedly struck was found to be a fake, casting doubt on the 
accuracy of this information (see Bose (Rhodes and Bose) 2019:77). If there was a Tippera ruler 
between Ratna Manikya (1464-89) and Mukut Manikya (1489-90), he probably did not rule the 
kingdom for more than two months. The Cheitharon Kumpapa (the Chronicle of Meithei kings) 
first mentions Tripura in 1467. It was the third year of Ratna Manikya’s coronation. 


Credits for tales told to the author 

For oral tales retold in this paper, the author remains indebted to four individuals: Revd Tara, 
aka Tamborlian Halam of Bagbasa, North Tripura, Gopal Thaosen and Keneng Daulaguphu of 
Diphu, Assam, and Bhaskar Jyoti Barman of Silchar, Assam. The author would also like to thank 
Nirphunjoy Halam of Zoitang, North Tripura, and Robert Lumphuid of Jagirod, Assam. 
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